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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  COMPARED  ON  KEY  ISSUES 

In  order  to  help  voters  analyze  the  Presidential  candidates,  this  Newsletter  summarizes  the  positions  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Richard  Nixon  and  George  Wallace  on  major  issues.  The  stands  of  their  running  mates,  Edmund 
Muskie  and  Spiro  Agnew,  are  included.  The  comparison  is  based  on  voting  records,  speeches  and  party  platforms. 
Candidates  should  be  judged  on  their  total  record,  not  just  on  one  speech. 

For  those  interested  in  more  detailed  information  we  recommend  the  “Special  Reports”  prepared  by  Congressional 
Quarterly,  1735  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  ($2.50  each  for  Humphrey-Muskie  and  Nixon-Agnew) 
from  which  some  of  this  material  is  drawn.  Copies  of  party  platforms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Committees,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  Volunteers  for  Wallace,  1019  King  Street, 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

Richard  Milhous  Nixon  was  born  January  9,  1913  in  Yorba 
Linda,  California.  He  attended  public  schools  and  graduated 
with  honors  from  Whittier  College  in  1934.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  also  with  honors,  from  Duke  University  in  1937  and 
practiced  law  from  1937  to  1942.  In  August,  1942  he  entered 
the  Navy  as  a  Lieutenant  j.g.,  serving  as  an  aviation  ground 
officer.  He  was  discharged  w  ith  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander. 

In  1946  Nixon  was  elected  U.S.  Representative  from  the  12th 
district  in  California.  As  Congressman  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  He  later  served  on  a  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid.  In  1950  Nixon  was  elected  to  the  Senate  where 
he  served  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments  Committees.  Communism  and  internal 
security  were  primary  issues  in  both  House  and  Senate  cam¬ 
paigns.  While  in  the  House,  Nixon  gained  national  attention 
for  spearheading  the  investigation  which  led  to  Alger  Hiss’s 
conviction  for  perjury. 

He  was  picked  in  1952  as  Eisenhower’s  running  mate  and  spent 
the  next  eight  years  as  Vice  President.  He  campaigned  un¬ 
successfully  for  the  Presidency  against  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960 
and  for  the  Governorship  of  California  in  1962. 

Nixon  married  Patricia  Ryan  in  1940.  They  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Foreign  Policy  General 

“Other  nations  in  the  path  of  potential  aggression,”  says  the 
former  Vice  President,  “must  prepare  to  take  their  own  meas¬ 
ures  ...  to  contain  the  aggressor.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  retreat  from 
responsibility,  and  not  a  new  isolationism.  It  recognizes  three 
fundamental  facts: 

“First,  that  the  job  of  keeping  the  peace  is  too  large  for  the 
United  States  alone; 

“Second,  that  among  nations  as  among  individuals,  self-reliance 
is  the  foundation  of  pride  and  the  cornerstone  of  progress; 


HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  was  born  on  May  27.  1911  in 
Wallace,  South  Daktoa.  He  attended  public  schools  in  Doland, 
S.  D.  and  received  a  pharmacy  degree  from  the  Denver  College 
of  Pharmacy  in  1933.  He  resumed  his  studies  in  1937  and 
received  an  M.A.  in  political  science  from  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1940.  He  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  Macalester  College  from  1940  to  1944. 

From  1945  to  1949,  Humphrey  served  as  Mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
introducing  reforms  to  combat  crime,  improve  housing  and 
social  welfare  programs.  During  this  period  he  obtained  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  first  municipal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Law. 

In  1948,  Humphrey  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  until  becoming  Vice  President  in  196-1.  His  interest  in 
social  issues  and  disarmament  was  reflected  in  his  committee 
membership:  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Appropriations,  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Small  Business.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  Senate 
career  he  developed  an  increasingly  important  role  as  Majority 
Whip.  As  Vice  President,  Humphrey  has  been  a  vocal  pro¬ 
ponent  of  Administration  policies. 

He  married  Muriel  Fay  Buck  in  1936.  They  have  four  children. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Foreign  Policy  General 

In  an  irhportant  address  June  4,  1968,  the  Vice  President  out¬ 
lined  the  following  program  to  “help  create  a  climate”  to 
begin  closing  “the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor”  in  the 
world: 

“.  .  .  a  reordering  of  our  national  priorities  and  allocation  of 
resources  away  from  ever-wider  military  and  armaments  pro¬ 
grams  toward  programs  for  peaceful  development ...  we  must — 
in  concert  with  our  NATO  allies — seek  a  mutual  thin-out  of  men 
and  armaments  in  Central  Europe,  through  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  European  nations. 
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•  NIXON 

“And,  third,  that  by  establishin»  new  collective  security  systems, 
the  total  effective  strength  of  the  free  world  will  be  increased, 
and  thus  the  Communist  pow  ers’  temptation  to  launch  new  wars 
will  be  reduced.” — March  7,  1968 

Later  he  elaborated,  “We  must  move  quickly  and  persuasively 
to  enlist  the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  more  fully  in  the 
tasks  which  must  be  done.  During  this  critical  time  of  transi¬ 
tion,  we  must  continue  to  bear  the  burdens  which  are  in¬ 
escapably  ours  until  a  new  system  of  stability  can  be  constructed. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  restore  at  least  a  part  of  the  strategic 


•  HUMPHREY 

“.  .  .  an  unequivocal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  a  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions  throughout  the  world. 
This  should  include  a  policy  of  active,  peaceful,  ‘bridge¬ 
building’ — through  trade,  tourism,  and  personal  contact — not 
only  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  also 
toward  mainland  China. 

“.  .  .  leadership  toward  family  planning  in  the  developing 
nations  .  . . 

“.  .  .  new  emphasis  in  our  development  programs  to  food 
production  and  the  building  of  rural  economies. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


Nixon : 

While  in  Congress  Nixon  supported  greater  use  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  and  repeal  of  the  “self- judging” 
Connally  reservation.  In  1965,  Nixon  asserted,  “The  United 
Nations  deserves  our  support  for  its  peace-keeping  operations, 
but  whenever  international  Communism  involves  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  should  make  policy, 
not  the  United  Nations.”  (July  10,  1965)  He  has  said  little 
about  the  UN  in  this  campaign. 

The  Republican  Platform  pledges  to  “seek  to  develop  law' 
among  nations  and  strengthen  agencies  to  effectuate  that  law 
and  cooperatively  solve  common  problems.  We  will  assist 
the  United  Nations  to  become  the  keystone  of  such  agencies, 
and  its  members  will  be  pressed  to  honor  all  charter  obliga¬ 
tions,  including  specifically  its  financial  provisions.” 


Humphrey : 

As  Senator,  Humphrey  supported  establishment  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  UN  police  force,  called  upon  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  in  international 
disputes,  and  supported  the  repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation. 

“We  should  try  to  enhance  the  United  Nations’  peacekeeping 
capability:  — by  supporting  creation  of  a  UN  Staff  College 
and  a  UN  Training  Center  for  Peacekeeping;  — by  using 
U.S.  aid  to  encourage  more  earmarking  by  the  smaller  pow¬ 
ers  of  national  military  units  of  peacekeeping;  — by  joining 
other  countries  in  studying  the  use  of  independent  sources  of 
revenue  for  financing  UN  peacekeeping.  As  we  strengthen 
the  ability  of  tbe  UN  and  of  regional  groupings  to  meet 
peacekeeping  needs  in  developing  areas,  we  can  provide  an 
effective  alternative  to  great  power  military  involvement — 
and  thus  help  to  ensure  against  future  Vietnams.” — July  12, 
1968 


advantage  that  we  once  held — not  because  we  want  power,  but 
because  in  the  world  as  it  is  we  need  power  if  we  are  to  be 
secure.” — March  28, 1968 

The  Republican  Platform  emphasizes  that,  “We  do  not  intend 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  United 
States  a  world  policeman.  However,  we  will  not  condone  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  so-called  ‘wars  of  national  liberation’  or  naively 
discount  the  continuing  threats  of  Moscow  or  Peking.” 

International  Development 

As  a  Congressman,  Nixon  was  generally  a  strong  supporter  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  developing  world.  In  1966,  he  said, 
“I  don’t  believe  any  foreign  aid  program  today  can  be  justified 
unless  it  serves  political  ends.  1  don’t  believe  any  foreign  aid 
should  be  used  to  subsidize  socialism  abroad.  Foreign  aid  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  we  have  to  reward  our 
friends  and  punish  our  enemies.” — February  23,  1966 

The  Republican  Platform  asserts  that,  “foreign  aid  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  in  the  betterment  of  less  developed  countries. 
Our  aid,  however,  must  be  positioned  realistically  in  our 
national  priorities.  .  .  .  Nations  hostile  to  this  country  will 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  United  States.” 

Disarmament 

In  1957,  then  Vice  President  Nixon  said,  “The  Free  World’s 
military  strength  is  the  major  deterrent  to  war  today.  If  we 
reduce  our  strength  and  the  Communists  do  not  make  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  theirs,  the  risk  of  war  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased.  A  bad  disarmament  agreement  therefore 
would  be  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  road  to  war  is  paved 


“.  .  .  world-wide  commodity  agreements  which  stabilize  prices 
enough  so  that  raw-materials-producing  nations  may  have  at 
least  an  even  chance  of  earning  their  own  w'ay. 

.  .  leadership  tow  ard  international  agreements  and  guarantees 
which  will  sharply  increase  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  the 
developing  countries. 

“.  .  .  a  new  emphasis  on  multilateralism  in  aid  programs,  with 
maintenance  of  only  limited  bilateral  aid  programs,  and  greater 
reliance  on  the  World  Bank,  the  United  Nations,  and  African. 
Asian  and  Latin  American  institutions  for  investment  and 
development. 

“.  .  .  the  steady  removal  of  barriers  to  trade  among  the  pros¬ 
perous  nations,  and  the  establishment  of  a  global  preference 
system  for  the  goods  of  the  underdeveloped.” 

International  Development 

In  the  Senate,  Humphrey  consistently  voted  for  increased  funds 
for  development  and  helped  initiate  the  Peace  Corps  concept. 
In  January,  1968  he  said  that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 
“should  be  doubled  or  tripled”  to  “add  both  to  international 
security  and  international  development  around  the  world.” 
“National  development”  of  the  underprivileged  peoples,  says 
the  Vice  President,  “is  the  great  international  challenge  of  our 
times,  and  one  that  can  be  met  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fullest 
international  cooperation.” — July  12,  1968 

Humphrey  has  called  Congressional  action  in  withholding  funds 
from  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Association  as  “playing  roulette  with  our  ultimate 
security.” — June  4, 1968 
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•  NIXON 

with  afTreements  based  solely  on  mutual  trust.  That  is  why  we 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  when  we  insist  that  we  will  not  make 
an  agreement  to  reduce  our  own  armed  strength  unless  an 
inspection  system  is  put  into  effect.” — June  27,  1957 
Nixon  supported  negotiations  (in  1960)  and  ratification  in 
1963  of  the  treaty  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

On  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty,  Nixon  said  that, 
“.  .  .  despite  my  concern  over  some  of  its  provisions,  I  have 
endorsed  [the]  treaty  which  is  intended  to  control  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  hope  it  can  be  universally 
adopted.”  But  he  warned  that  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  “has  seriously  damaged  prospects  for  early  ratification.” 
— September  11,  1968  (See  box  on  p.  5.) 

Military  Policy 

Last  January  the  former  Vice  President  estimated  that  U.S. 
military  power  “which  was  at  least  6  or  7  to  1  in  our  favor  has 
been  reduced  to  2^  to  1  in  terms  of  deliverable  nuclear  capa¬ 
bility.”  He  expressed  alarm  that  “unless  there  is  new  leader¬ 
ship,  and  a  change  of  policy,  within  two  or  three  years  the 
Soviet  Union  will  equal  us  in  nuclear  capabilities,  and  will  then 
pass  us — unless  we  do  something  about  it.” — January  27,  1968 
In  the  spring,  Nixon  observed,  “The  world  has  lost  much  of  its 
respect  for  our  power.  When  we  possessed  an  overwhelming 
strategic  superiority,  as  well  as  mobile  forces  that  could  he  dis¬ 
patched  to  world  trouble-spots  both  quickly  and  safely,  without 
leaving  frontiers  unguarded,  then  we  had  to  be  listened  to.” — 
March  28, 1968 

In  June  Nixon  expressed  concern  about  possible  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget:  “To  cut  these  segments  of  the  budget — at  a  time 
when  America’s  strategic  superiority  is  in  increasing  doubt — 
would  be  blind  and  reckless  economy.  It  would  be  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  and  potentially  dangerous  decision.”  (June  23,  1968) 
According  to  Nixon,  “The  cost  of  maintaining  that  superiority, 
including  the  development  of  an  ABM  capability,  is  a  necessary 
investment  in  peace.” — August  22,  1967 

NATO;  “The  rebuilding  of  NATO  should  today  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  of  American  national  business.” — Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1968 

Vietnam 

In  his  acceptance  speech  Nixon  said  his  “first  priority  .  .  .  would 
be  to  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  war.”  In  an  earlier  state¬ 
ment  submitted  to  the  Convention  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
he  recommended  no  “further  escalation  on  the  military  front, 
what  it  requires  now  is  a  dramatic  escalation  of  our  efforts  on 
the  economic,  political,  diplomatic  and  psychological  fronts. 
It  requires  a  new  strategy  which  recognizes  that  this  is  a  new 
and  different  kind  of  war.  .  .  .  And  ...  a  fuller  enlistment  of 
our  Vietnamese  allies  in  their  own  defense. 


•  HUMPHREY 

Food  For  Peace:  Humphrey  was  a  prime  mover  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  Food  For  Peace  Program.  “Food  aid  has  meant  eco¬ 
nomic  development  which  in  turn  has  created  new  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products  .  .  .  Food  aid  is  more  than 
good-neighborliness.  It  is  good  business.” — March  18,  1968 

Disarmament 

While  in  Congress  Humphrey  was  the  most  informed  and 
articulate  champion  of  world  disarmament.  He  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  on  Disarmament;  played  a  major  role 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  helped  reactivate  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations;  and 
led  the  fight  for  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

In  his  book,  The  Cause  is  Mankind  (1964)  Humphrey  called 
for  a  halt  to  further  increases  in  strategic  armaments,  an  end  to 
all  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  use,  and  the 
banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests.  “I  tbink  that  by  taking 
such  initiative  toward  disarmament,  we  are  accurately  express¬ 
ing  the  American  spirit  of  concern  for  humanity  and  peace.” 

Recently  he  said,  “Among  our  highest  priorities  as  we  look 
ahead  is  achieving  greater  control  over  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction,  and  taking  steps  that  lead  us  away  from  the  madness 
of  the  arms  race.”  (April  23,  1968)  Humphrey  supports 
“early  United  States-Soviet  agreement  to  freeze  and  to  reduce 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  armaments.  And,  following 
that,  initiatives  toward  mutual  reduction  of  general  armaments 
and  defense  expenditures  by  all  nations  .  .  .  [and]  reciprocal 
reductions  of  American  and  Soviet,  and  allied  forces  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.” — July  12,  1968 

The  Vice  President  is  urging  immediate  Senate  approval  of 
the  non-proliferation  treaty,  because  delay  would  jeopardize  the 
peace  and  encourage  other  “nations  to  pour  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  into  the  arms  race — dollars  that  bring  no  more  se¬ 
curity  .  .  .  dollars  urgently  needed  for  .  .  .  development.  .  .  .” 
— September  26,  1968 

Military  Policy 

Despite  his  interest  in  disarmament,  Humphrey  has  always  sup¬ 
ported  a  strong  military  establishment  and  military  alliances. 
He  has  said,  “.  .  .  whatever  our  own  intentions,  others  may  be 
prepared  to  violate  frontiers  and  foster  local  turmoil  for  their 
own  ends.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  fulfill  specific  and 
clearly  defined  mutual-defense  commitments.  .  .  .” — July  12, 
1968 

While  in  the  Senate,  Humphrey  opposed  all  efforts  to  reduce 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget;  voted  to  increase  the 
military  assistance  program  and  favored  an  expanded  civil 
defense.  As  he  wrote  in  1964,  “Only  force  itself — and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  it  swiftly,  powerfully,  and  courageously — can 


THE  DRAFT 


Nixon ; 

While  in  Congress,  Nixon  voted  to  extend  the  draft.  However, 
in  March  1968,  he  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer 
army  after  the  Vietnam  war  ends.  Nixon  said  that  young 
people  should  “be  able  to  plan  their  lives  rather  than  living 
as  they  do  today  with  [the  draft]  hanging  over  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  have  a  volunteer  armed  services  after  the  war 
is  ended.” — March  6, 1968 


Humphrey; 

The  Vice  President  has  proposed  a  plan  that  would  allow  the 
government  to  “rely  as  much  as  possible  on  volunteers  and 
[to]  call  them  into  service  involuntarily  only  if  and  when 
this  is  absolutely  essential  for  our  national  security.”  He  sup¬ 
ports  higher  pay,  better  conditions  to  encourage  more  volun¬ 
teers,  and  urges  uniform  national  standards  that  “will  assure 
that  the  power  to  draft  is  never  used  to  stifle  dissent  or  to 
punish  those  who  may  violate  other  laws.” — August  18,  1968 
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•  NIXON 

.  .  the  conference  table  must  be  wide  enough  ...  to  accommo¬ 
date  as  many  as  possible  of  the  powers  and  interests  involved. 
In  particular,  there  should  be  the  most  candid  and  searching 
.conversations  with  the  Soviet  Union.” — August  1,  1968 

In  April.  196.5  Nixon  said.  “Our  Laotian  experience  proves  that 
to  negotiate  neutrality  with  the  Communists  is  surrender  on 
the  installment  plan.  The  United  States  should  keep  the  pressure 
on  militarily  until  there  is  complete  freedom  and  independence 
in  South  Vietnam.” 

Speaking  about  a  coalition  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
Nixon  has  said,  “I  am  against  it.  Aggression  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  ...  it  would  be  a  reward  for  aggression.  The  15, 
16,  and  17  year-old  boys  in  this  audience  would  be  fighting 
somewhere  else  in  three  or  four  years.” — April  23,  1968 
On  a  homhing  halt:  “We  all  want  to  see  the  bombing  halted 
and  the  war  ended,  but  we  cannot  halt  the  bombing  unless  there 
is  some  move  on  behalf  of  the  enemy.” — August  27,  1968 

Early  in  his  primary  campaigning  Nixon  said  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  wrong  to  halt  the  bombing  of  key  North  Viet¬ 
nam  cities  in  an  effort  to  encourage  peace  talks  and  the  “only 
effective  way”  to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  that  peace  “is 
in  their  interests”  is  to  “prosecute  the  war  more  effectively.” 
— February  5,  1968 

Relations  With  Communist  Nations 

In  1962  Nixon  wrote.  “The  major  problem  confronting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  free  peoples  everywhere  in  the 
last  half  of  the  twentieth  Century  is  the  threat  to  peace  and 
freedom  presented  by  the  militant  aggressiveness  of  inter¬ 
national  communism.” 

Yet  in  August  of  this  year,  Nixon  noted  that  Communism  has 
changed,  that  in  1960,  “the  Communist  world  was  a  monolithic 
world.  Today  it  is  a  split  world,  schizophrenic,  with  a  very 
great  diversity,”  particularly  in  Eastern  Europe.  He  said  that 
the  “era  of  confrontation”  with  the  Communist  world  has  ended, 
ushering  in  a  new  “era  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.” 
— August  6,  1968 

Negotiations:  “Diplomatically,  we  should  have  discussions 
w  ith  the  Soviet  leaders  at  all  levels  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
miscalculation  and  to  explore  the  areas  where  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  would  reduce  tensions.  But  we  must  always  remember  in 
such  negotiations  that  our  goal  is  different  from  theirs:  We  seek 
peace  as  an  end  in  itself.  They  seek  victory,  with  peace  being 
at  this  time  a  means  toward  that  end  .  .  .  we  can  live  in  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  until  they  give  up  their  goal  for 
world  conquest  it  will  be  for  them  a  peace  of  necessity  and  not 
of  choice.” — August  22, 1967 

Trade:  “Economically  we  should  have  a  policy  which  encour¬ 
ages  more  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries.”  However,  “We  must  recognize  .  .  .  that  to  them  trade 
is  a  political  weapon.  I  believe  in  building  bridges,  but  we 
should  build  only  our  end  of  the  bridge.  For  example,  there 
should  be  no  extension  of  long-term  credits  or  trade  in  strategic 
items  with  any  nation,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  which  aids 
the  enemy  in  North  Vietnam.” — August  22,  1967 

In  1965  Nixon  opposed  “exports  of  wheat  to  the  Soviets  until 
they  quit  exporting  revolution.” — July  10,  1965 

China:  In  1960  Nixon  did  not  favor  recognition  of  Mainland 
China  or  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  He  did  favor 
“negotiations  on  the  whole  question  of  disarmament.”  In  Octo- 
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maintain  a  free  government  in  power  when  subversion  and 
terrorism  are  used  against  it.”  {Cause  is  Mankind,  1964) 
Thus  in  1960  he  said,  “Given  the  Communist  purpose  and  the 
Communist  power,  we  have  no  alternative,  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  but  to  build  our  own  armed  strength.  .  .” — February  12, 
1960 

Recently,  the  Vice  President  questioned  the  wisdom  of  spending 
billions  on  the  Anti-Ballistic-Missile  system  “for  nuclear  defense 
that  would  not  defend  anyone.” — July  30,  1968 

NATO:  Humphrey  has  reaffirmed  his  support  of  NATO.  “The 
imperative  need  is  not  to  abandon  NATO,  or  to  abandon  its 
functions  of  defense.  It  is  to  modernize,  transform  and  redirect 
it  toward  the  priorities  of  a  new  era.” — May  23,  1968 

Vietnam 

“As  President,  my  first  priority  will  be  to  end  the  war,” 
Humphrey  said  on  September  26,  1968.  On  September  23,  the 
Vice  President  said,  “In  the  year  1969,  unless  unknown  things 
happen  or  developments  that  we  cannot  foresee  now  take  place, 
we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  without  jeopardizing  the  security  of  that  country.” 
Humphrey  favors  “an  immediate  mutually  established  cease-fire 
and/or  de-escalation,”  but  feels  that  a  “unilateral  withdrawal 
of  American  forces”  from  Vietnam  would  be  a  “disastrous 
course.” — June  29,  1968 

Coalition  Government:  Humphrey  supports  “free  elections 
open  to  all  political  groups  in  South  Vietnam,”  (August  17, 
1968)  but  recent  statements  and  the  Democratic  Platform  in¬ 
clude  no  direct  mention  of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
In  1966  he  said  that  the  inclusion  of  the  Vietcong  in  a  South 
Vietnamese  government  would  be  like  putting  “a  fox  in  a 
chicken  coop.” — February  21,  1966 

Bombing  Halt:  Before  the  Democratic  Convention,  the  Vice 
President  called  for  an  end  to  the  bombing  when  there  was 
“restraint  and  reasonable  response”  from  Hanoi  or  when  such 
a  step  would  “aid  peace  negotiations.” — August  12,  1968 

In  the  past  Humphrey  often  stated  that  the  United  States  has 
a  commitment  to  defend  Southeast  Asia  from  “militant, 
aggressive  Asian  Communism.  .  .  .  The  aggression  of  North 
Vietnam  is  but  the  most  current  and  immediate  action  of 
militant  Asian  Communism.  .  .  .  We  have  proven  in  Europe 
that  resistance  to  aggression — the  containment  of  Communist 
power — serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  security.  .  .  .  The  threat 
to  our  security  is  in  Asia.” — October  15,  1967 

“The  closer  one  gets  to  the  Communists,  the  less  obscurity 
there  is  about  their  aim  to  take  over  the  governments  of  all 
Asia  by  force.” — February  15,  1966 

In  1964  he  wrote,  ““In  the  Far  East,  our  military-oriented 
program  should  be  gradually  scaled  down,  just  as  our  direct 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be  gradually  curtailed.” 

Relations  With  Communist  Nations 

As  Senator,  Humphrey  generally  supported  increased  trade, 
cultural  and  technological  exchanges  with  Communist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Yet  in  1959  he  argued  that  acceptance  of 
the  policy  of  co-existence  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  result 
in  the  United  States  being  “slowly  chipped  and  whittled  to 
pieces.” — September  1, 1959 

Today  he  notes  that,  “In  Eastern  Europe  the  monolith  of 
communism  has  been  fractured.  People  are  demanding — and 
getting — emancipation  from  rigid,  inflexible  state  control.” 
—April  23,  1968  , 
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her,  1967  Nixon  wrote,  “Any  American  policy  toward  Asia 
must  come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  China.  This  does 
not  mean  .  .  .  rushing  to  grant  recognition  to  Peking,  to  admit 
it  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  pi)  it  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  its  rulers  in  their  present 
course.  .  .  . 

“Taking  the  long  view  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  leave  China 
forever  outside  the  family  of  nations,  there  to  nurture  its  fan¬ 
tasies,  cherish  its  hates  and  threaten  its  neighbors.  There  is  no 
place  on  this  small  planet  for  a  billion  of  its  potentially  most 
able  people  to  live  in  angry  isolation.” 

“Under  existing  conditions,”  states  the  Republican  Platform, 
“we  cannot  favor  recognition  of  Communist  China  or  its  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.” 

Cuba:  Present  diplomatic  and  economic  quarantine  of  Cuba 
should  be  maintained,  according  to  the  former  Vice  President. 
— August  6, 1968 

Middle  East:  Nixon  said  recently  that  Israel  should  be  given 
a  “technological  military  margin  to  more  than  offset  her  hostile 
neighbors’  numerical  superiority.  If  maintaining  that  margin 
would  require  that  the  United  States  supply  Israel  with  super¬ 
sonic  Phantom  F-4  jets — we  should  supply  those  Phantom  jets.” 
— September  8, 1968 


The  Cold  War  and  Czechoslovakia 
Humphrey:  “1  do  not  believe  that  despite  the  tragedy 
of  Czechoslovakia  that  we  should  forego  the  hope  and  in¬ 
deed  the  practice  of  trying  to  build  better  relationships 
economically,  politically  and  culturally  with  Eastern 
Europe.” — September  23,  1968 

Nixon:  “At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  its  troops 
in  Czechoslovakia,  when  it  has  crushed  out  the  little  flicker 
of  freedom  that  was  there,  the  United  States  should  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  [non-proliferation  treaty]  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  what 
they  have  done.” — September  24,  1968 


Human  Rights  At  Home 

Civil  Rights  :  Nixon  has  supported  all  civil  rights  legislation 
enacted  since  1957.  On  April  25,  1968  he  said,  “Integration 
must  come — but  in  order  for  it  to  come  on  a  sound  and  equal 
basis,  the  black  community  bas  to  be  built  from  within  even 
as  the  old  barriers  between  black  and  white  are  dismantled 
from  without.” 

Referring  to  Federal  enforcement  of  school  integration,  Nixon 
recently  argued,  “that  the  use  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  a  local  community  to  carry  out 
what  a  Federal  administrator  or  bureaucrat  may  think  is  best 
for  that  local  community — I  think  that  it  is  a  doctrine  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  one.” — September  12,  1968 

Poverty:  Although  Nixon  has  said  that  the  great  financial 
costs  of  eradicating  poverty  will  have  to  be  met,  “right  now  we 
face  a  short-term  fiscal  crisis.  ...  At  such  a  time,  it  is  gross 
irresponsibility  to  promise  billions  of  new  Federal  dollars  for 
tbe  cities,  or  even  for  the  poor.  .  .  .  What  we  do  need  [now] 
is  .  .  .  enlistment  of  private  funds,  private  energies.” — April  25, 
1968 

“Tax  incentives  .  .  .  should  be  provided  to  those  businesses  that 
locate  ...  in  poverty  areas,  whether  in  the  core  cities  or  in 
rural  America.” — May  2, 1968 
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“The  most  important  areas  of  reconciliation — and  the  top 
|)riority  for  American  foreign  policy  in  the  next  decade — is 
that  of  East-West  relations.” 

He  has  called  for  “accelerated  technological  and  economic 
interchange  among  developed  countries  of  all  ideologies,  and 
in  turn  among  these  nations  and  the  developing  countries  .  .  . 
[and]  United  States-Soviet  action  to  avoid  wasteful  competition 
in  space — including  coordination  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
post-lunar  manned  space  exploration.” — July  12,  1968 

Hubert  Humphrey  supported  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1963-64.  On  May  23,  1968  he  said,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  give  the  President  the  discretionary  authority 
to  remove  restrictions  to  trade  and  investment  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Eastern  Europe.” 

China:  In  July,  Humphrey  said  that  to  “make  it  clear  that  we 
are  prepared  to  replace  conflict  with  cooperation  whenever  the 
Chinese  are”  we  must  “1 )  lift  restrictions  on  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods;  2)  encourage  interchange  of  scholars,  jour¬ 
nalists  and  artists;  3)  make  it  clear  that  should  China  make  its 
decision  to  become  a  responsible,  participating  member  of  the 
community  of  nations,  we  w  ill  welcome  it.  And  we  should,  now, 
encourage  it.” — July  12, 1968 

On  the  present  U.S.  embargo  on  China  Humphrey  has  said 
that  “this  is  not  serving  our  national  interest.  I  think  that  on 
strategic  goods,  that  is,  military  goods,  yes,  we  must  have  an 
embargo.  But  to  embargo,  for  example,  the  sale  of  food  stuffs, 
or  soft  goods,  is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.” — June  21,  1968 

As  Senator  in  1954,  Humphrey  supported  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  Formosa  Resolution  aimed  at  restraining  Communist 
China,  and  in  1960  he  signed  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
advertisement  opposing  the  seating  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Cuha:  Humphrey  still  supports  U.S.  sanctions  on  Cuba  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  Cuban  subversion  and  Cuban  guerrilla 
activity  in  tbe  Latin- American  countries.” — June  21,  1968 

Middle  East:  “Until  permanent  peace  is  achieved  and  the 
arms  race  ended,  1  believe  continued  U.S.  military  assistance, 
including  jet  planes,  to  Israel  is  justified  and  desirable”  be¬ 
cause  of  “tbe  pursuit  of  military  preponderance  by  Arab  States 
through  arms  deliveries  from  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  The  real 
answer,”  he  noted,  “lies  in  agreed  disarmament.” — July  11, 
1968 

Human  Rights  At  Home 

Civil  Rights:  The  Vice  President  has  labored  for  equal  rights 
throughout  his  career.  “The  movement  for  equal  rights  must 
not  change.  The  old  objective  was  to  use  the  law  to  strike  down 
legal  barriers.  Tbe  new  objective  is  to  build  real  equality, 
especially  in  the  city  slums  and  pockets  of  rural  poverty  which 
still  exist.” — September  8,  1968 

Poverty:  Humphrey  has  always  supported  broad  programs  for 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  urban  renewal  and  housing.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  idea  that  developed  into  the  Job  Corps,  supported 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
public  bousing,  slum  clearance,  community  facilities  and  urban 
redevelopment  and  tbe  entire  poverty  program. 

On  May  2,  1968  Humphrey  said  that  all  must  be  done  “to  serve 
tbe  end  and  to  use  the  means  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.”  He  also  cited  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  as  “an  authentic  voice  of  the  America  which 
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Although  in  the  spring,  Nixon  warned  that  it  would  he  a  mistake 
for  Congress  to  how  to  the  demands  of  the  Poor  Peoples  March 
on  Washington,  he  added  that  the  grievances  of  the  demon¬ 
strators  and  their  “genuine  need  for  better  incomes,  better 
standards  of  living  and  better  medical  care  .  .  .  call  forth  our 
compassion  and  a  renewed  commitment  to  social  justice.” — 
May  If,  106f5 

Employment:  To  solve  the  unemployment  problem  Nixon 
urges  “immediate  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Republican- 
sponsored  Human  Investment  Act.  providing  tax  incentives  to 
corporations  which  hire  and  train  the  unskilled.  .  .  .”  He  also 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  “National  Computer  Job 
Bank”  which  would  pair  job  skills  with  job  openings.  Nixon 
feels  that  the  Job  Corps  “has  proved  a  costly  failure.” — May  2, 
1968 

Welfare:  “We  must  make  welfare  payments  a  temporary 
expedient,  not  a  permanent  way  of  life.” — April  25,  1968 

Hunger:  The  Republican  Platform  pledges  “a  unified  Federal 
food  distribution  program  as  well  as  active  cooperation  wdth 
the  states  and  innovative  enterprise  to  help  provide  the  hungry 
poor  sufficient  food  for  a  balanced  diet.” 

Cities:  In  a  statement  before  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  Nixon  said,  “Private  enterprise  built  the  cities  of  America 
and  given  the  necessary  incentives,  private  enterprise  can 
rebuild  them.” 

On  May  2,  1968  Nixon  suggested  that;  “If  our  urban  ghettos 
are  to  be  rebuilt  from  within,  one  of  the  first  requirements  is 
the  development  of  black-owned  and  black-run  businesses.” 
He  proposes  expansion  of  the  Small  Business  Administration’s 
loan  program  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  Domestic  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank.  Nixon  has  also  called  for  creation  of  a  New 
Enterprise  program  to  help  “black  employees  to  become 
employers.” 

Rural  Areas:  Nixon  calls  for  tax  incentive  programs  to  en¬ 
courage  development  in  rural  areas  because  “many  of  the 
cities’  problems  are  rooted  in  rural  decay.  ...  To  the  extent 
that  new  jobs  can  be  opened  in  rural  America,  to  that  extent 
will  the  pressure  be  lessened  on  the  cities.” — May  2,  1968 

Civil  Liberties:  In  1948,  Nixon  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  require 
“Communist  Front”  organizations  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

Because  of  the  concern  over  crime,  Nixon  supported  Title  II  of 
the  1968  Crime  Control  bill  which  limits  the  rights  of  suspects. 
“The  barbed  wire  of  legalisms  that  a  majority  of  one  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  erected  to  protect  a  suspect  from  invasion 
of  his  rights  has  effectively  shielded  hundreds  of  criminals 
from  punishment  as  provided  in  the  prior  laws.” — May  8,  1968 

He  has  also  endorsed  a  limited  use  of  wiretapping  if  a  court 
order  shows  probable  cause. 

Crime:  To  deal  with  the  problems  of  crime  Nixon  has  called 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Justice  Department’s  crime  section, 
higher  salaries  for  policemen  and  a  “major  overhaul”  of  the 
prison  system  with  emphasis  on  improved  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams. 

Riots  and  Violence:  “Poverty,  despair,  anger,  past  wrongs 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  excuse  or  justify  violence  or  crime 
or  lawlessness.  We  must  cease  as  well  the  granting  of  special 
immunities  ...  to  those  who  deliberately  violate  the  public 
laws ...  in  the  name  of  peace ...  or  civil  rights.” — July  31,  1968 


has  been  left  out,  cast  aside,”  and  called  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  goals  to  eliminate  hunger,  revise  welfare  and  create  more 
jobs. 

Employment:  Humphrey  claimed  that  “It  costs  us  more  as  a 
nation  today  to  permit  poverty  to  continue — more  in  terms  of 
welfare  payments,  unemployment,  insurance,  the  price  of  disease 
and  of  crime  traceable  to  poverty — than  it  would  cost  to  put  to 
work  every  person  willing  and  able  to  work.”  (May  24,  1968) 
“Tbe  idea  of  guaranteeing  decent  jobs  to  everybody  who  will 
work  at  them  makes  sense,”  said  the  Vice  President,  “with 
private  employers  providing  job  opportunities  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  and  with  the  government  making  whatever 
back-up  or  financing  arrangements  are  necessary.”  (June  20, 
1968)  Humphrey  has  called  upon  business  to  seek  out  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed,  to  hire  them,  train  them  and  keep  them  on 
the  job. 

W^elfare:  Humphrey  urged  that  our  present  welfare  system  be 
replaced  by  a  “better  form  of  ‘income  maintenance’  ”  (June  4, 
1968)  but  has  said  he  does  not  believe  in  a  guaranteed  annual 
income.  “I  prefer  to  put  my  stake  and  my  voice  on  the  side  of 
providing  jobs.” — June  20,  1968.  Humphrey  has  called  for  re- 
j)eal  of  the  restrictive  welfare  amendments  passed  in  1967. 

Hunger:  The  Vice  President  said  that,  “It  is  wrong — it  is  im¬ 
moral — not  to  use  the  full  capacity  of  American  farms  to  pro¬ 
duce  food  when  there  is  hunger  in  America  and  starvation  in 
the  world.”  Humphrey  has  called  for  prompt  action  “to  estab¬ 
lish  food  stamp  and  commodity  distribution  programs  in  every 
county  where  severe  problems  of  hunger  exist.” — June  4,  1968 

Cities:  To  meet  the  problems  of  the  cities  Humphrey  has  pro¬ 
posed  “a  Marshall  Plan  for  the  Cities  based  upon  self-help,  local 
initiative,  coordinated  planning  and  private  capital — and  to  help 
provide  sufficient  financing,  a  National  Urban  Development 
Bank  that  could  fund  neighborhood  development  cooperations, 
guarantee  loans  through  conventional  sources,  minority  entre- 
peneurship  programs,  and  quasi-public  housing  development 
corporations.”  The  Bank  “would  facilitate  and  encourage  long- 
range  planning  for  metropolitan  area  development — planning 
now  inhibited  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  annual  appropriation 
process.” — August  17, 1968 

Rural  Areas:  On  July  14,  1968  Humphrey  called  for  “an 
urgent  national  effort  to  revitalize  rural  America  and  develop  its 
full  potential.  .  .  .  What  is  happening  in  America’s  cities  today 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  the  result  of  what  has  not  happened  in 
many  of  our  rural  areas.” 

Civil  Liberties:  In  1952  Humphrey  led  an  investigation  of 
Communist  infiltration  of  labor  unions  and  in  1954  he  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  outlawing  the  Communist  Party.  Yet,  in 
the  same  year  Humphrey  supported  the  Senate  censure  of  the 
late  Sen.  McCarthy.  In  1959  he  voted  against  student  loyalty 
oaths.  In  The  Cause  is  Mankind  (1964)  he  wrote,  “We  are 
wrong  when  we  let  the  extremist  in  our  midst  frighten  or  goad 
us  into  impulsive  acts  of  repression.  No  witch-hunt  ever  served 
its  stated  purpose.”  In  1967  he  said,  “I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  dissent.” 

Crime:  The  campaign  statements  issued  by  Humphrey  on 
crime,  riots  and  gun  control  are  more  detailed  and  incisive  than 
his  statements  on  any  other  issue.  The  Vice  President  has 
offered  a  program  to  reduce  crime  that  would  give  “vigorous 
Federal  support  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement.”  He  em¬ 
phasizes  that  action  against  crime  “must  not  jeopardize  hard- 
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Gun  Control:  Nixon  feels  that,  “A  person  convicted  of  using 
a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a  major  crime  should  receive  a 
mandatory  prison  sentence.  Only  in  carefuly  delineated  and 
exceptional  circumstances  should  the  trial  court  have  the  dis¬ 
cretion  to  suspend  the  sentence.” — July  9,  1968 


Poverty  and  Crime 

Humphrey :  “.  .  .  we  can  only  cut  crime  hy  getting  at  its 
causes;  slums,  unemployment,  rundown  schools  and 
houses.  This  is  where  crime  begins  and  that  is  where  it 
must  end.” — September  11,  1968  , 

Nixon:  “A  militant  national  crusade  to  protect  society 
from  criminals  does  not  preclude  a  continuing  national 
crusade  to  eliminate  the  social  conditions  from  which  so 
many  of  today’s  criminals  have  emerged.” — July  31,  1%8 


SPIRO  T.  AGISEW 

Spiro  Theodore  Agnew  was  born  Noyember  9,  1918  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland.  He  attended  Johns  i  Hopkins  University  for 
three  years  before  entering  the  Army  in  1942.  Agnew  earned 
four  battle  stars  and  was  released  with  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant.  He  received  a  Law  Degree  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  in  1947.  In  1962  Agnew  won  his  first  elective  office 
as  Baltimore  County  Executive — a  suburban  post  excluding  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1966. 

On  Foreign  Affairs:  Governor  Agnew  has  said  that  he  gen¬ 
erally  supports  policies  intended  to  “contain”  communism. 
Agnew  says  he  does  not  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
play  the  role  of  world  policeman:  “I  think  it  is  a  question  of 
attempting  to  make  certain  that  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
a  chance  to  move  into  actual  nationally  supported  contention 
with  communism.” — August  23,  1968 

Vietnam :  Agnew  has  said  “I  don’t  feel  that  we  can  unilaterally 
stop  the  bombing  in  Vietnam.”  (August  24,  1968)  Governor 
Agnew  said  recently,  “Hanoi  might  have  quit  the  war  by  now 
where  it  not  for  ‘spiritual  assistance’  from  American  dissenters. 
The  United  States  is  justifiably  there,  and  the  war  will  have  to 
go  on  until  a  non-communist  government  can  be  established  in 
Saigon  ...  a  coalition  government  would  be  unacceptable.” 
— September  10, 1968 

Civil  Rights:  During  his  brief  term  as  Governor  of  Maryland, 
Agnew  has  supported  a  state  open-housing  bill,  issued  a  state 
code  of  fair  practices,  expanded  welfare  programs  in  Baltimore, 
and  appointed  Negroes  to  many  state  and  local  posts  including 
draft  boards  and  courts. 

Poverty:  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  welfare  and  poverty, 
Agnew  has  suggested  there  be  a  uniform  welfare  payments 
system  administered  through  the  Federal  government. 

Civil  Liberties:  “You  can’t  allow  a  student  to  oppose  a  law 
that  seeks  to  draft  him  for  the  protection  of  his  country  simply 
because  he  complains  it  is  morally  unjust.  ...  Of  course  there 
are  a  few  .  .  .  young  people  of  genuine  and  previously  docu¬ 
mented  religious  reasons  for  opposing  military  service.” 
(August  26,  1968)  Agnew  has  charged  that  many  of  those 
involved  in  the  Chicago  demonstrations  during  the  Democratic 
Convention  were  communists.  He  has  also  said  that  a  policeman 
would  be  justified  in  shooting  an  escaping  looter. 


•  HUMPHREY 

won  liberties  of  our  citizens.  .  .  .”  (September  16,  1968) 
Specifically,  Humphrey  calls  for  more  support  of  local  police 
and  better  police-community  relations;  improvement  of  court 
administration,  better  institutions  of  correction  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

Riots:  Humphrey  has  recommended  that  the  National  Guard 
be  given  additional  training  in  riot  control  to  deal  with  “the 
injustice  of  violence”  of  riots. — September  16,  1968 

Gun  Control:  Humphrey  urges  a  “speedy  system  of  register¬ 
ing  all  long  guns  and  handguns  and  licensing  all  owners”  and 
important  manufacturers  and  dealers. — September  16,  1968 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

Edmund  Sixtus  Muskie  was  born  on  March  28,  1914  in  Rum- 
ford,  Maine.  He  attended  public  schools  and  received  an  A.B. 
from  Bates  College  in  1936,  and  a  law  degree  from  Cornell  Law 
School  in  1939.  He  was  elected  to  the  Maine  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1946,  Governor  in  1954,  and  U.S.  Senator  in  1958. 
Senator  Muskie’s  major  interests  are  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  intergovernmental  cooperation. 

United  Nations:  In  1962  Muskie  wrote,  “The  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  proved  to  be  a  perfect  instrument  ...  is 
not  a  reason  to  abandon  it.”  In  the  same  year  he  approved  the 
U.S.  purchase  of  UN  Bonds  to  help  finance  UN  peace-keeping. 

Disarmament:  When  Muskie  voted  for  the  test-ban  treaty 
in  1963  he  said,  “I  can  say  to  my  children  ‘I  have  tried  to  give 
a  world  in  which  you  will  not  be  poisoned  by  the  silent,  in¬ 
sidious  hazards  of  nuclear  fallout’.  .  .  .” 

Military  Policy:  Senator  Muskie  has  supported  the  military 
budgets,  and  the  military  draft.  This  year  he  voted  for  a 
one-year  postponement  of  the  ABM  system. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Trade:  Senator  Muskie  has  generally  op¬ 
posed  reductions  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  He  has  supported 
Food  for  Peace  legislation. 

Relations  with  Communist  Nations:  In  1963,  Muskie  said 
“On  the  balance  ...  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  have  private  traders  sell  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. . . .” 

Vietnam:  Senator  Muskie  said  before  the  Democratic  Platform 
Committee  that  the  United  States  should  “state  clearly  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  support  the  quest  for  a  negotiated  settlement  which 
will  insure  all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  including  members 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  their  government.  ...  I  believe  a  bombing  halt  at 
this  time,  as  a  test  of  North  Vietnam’s  intention,  and  as  a 
further  demonstration  of  our  willingness  to  take  the  initiative 
toward  peace,  may  be  justified.  However,  a  final  judgment  de¬ 
pends  on  the  degree  of  risk  which  would  be  involved  for  our 
troops  in  the  field  ...  as  well  as  upon  the  evidence  available 
of  the  possibility  of  a  good  faith  response  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side.” — August  19,  1968 

Domestic  Issues:  During  his  Senate  career,  Muskie  has  sup¬ 
ported  all  civil  rights  legislation.  He  was  floor  leader  for  the 
Model  Cities  bill  in  1966.  This  year  he  opposed  attempts  to 
overturn  Supreme  Court  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  suspects. 
He  supported  wiretapping. 
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GEORGE  C.  WALLACE 

George  Corley  Wallace  was  born  at  Clio,  Alabama,  on  August 
25,  1919.  He  attended  public  schools  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1942.  Before  becom¬ 
ing  Governor  of  Alabama  in  1962,  he  served  in  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives,  and  as  a  Judicial  Circuit  Judge.  His 
wife  Lurleen  Burns  died  this  spring.  He  has  four  children. 
Wallace  is  running  on  a  third-party  ticket  and  claims  to  be  the 
“only  anti-communist”  candidate. 

Views  on  Issues 

Vietnam:  “If  we  fail  in  the  Paris  peace  talks  .  .  .  then  we  can¬ 
not  stay  in  Southeast  Asia  forever  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  there  now  ...  So  I  would  lean  heavily  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  if  they  thought,  and  impressed  me  that  a  military 
victory,  with  conventional  weapons  could  come  about,  then  I 
would  try  that  .  .  .  but  ...  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
military  say  there  cannot  be  a  military  victory,  then  we  will 
have  to  reappraise  our  position  in  Southeast  Asia,  because  we 
cannot  stay  there  alone.” — September  1,  1968 
He  has  also  said  “We  can  de-escalate  the  war  by  escalating  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.” 

On  the  Viet  Cong:  “And  I  wouldn’t  put  any  of  those  Viet  Cong 
in  a  new  government  either.” 

Foreign  Aid  and  Trade:  Wallace  opposes  “foreign  aid  give¬ 
aways.” 

Relations  with  Communist  Nations:  Wallace  has  said  he 
would  like  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  Czechoslovakia;  “I  haven’t  advocated  military  interven¬ 
tion  [by  the  West]  at  all.”  However  “We  should  deplore  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  we  also  should  reappraise  our 
attitude  toward  this  group  in  the  State  Department  that’s  been 
telling  us  the  Communists  were  mellowing  and  wanted  to  build 
bridges.” — August  23,  1968 

Civil  Rights:  Wallace  asserts.  “The  Communist  movement 
has  been  behind  the  civil  rights  movement.” 

“Everybody’s  for  civil  rights.  Civil  rights  are  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  right  of  a  jury  trial,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion.  Civil  rights  are  guaranteed  to 
everybody  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights,  is  trying  to  control  people’s  property. 
And  when  you  destroy  property  rights  in  this  country,  you  hurt 
all  the  people,  regardless  of  their  race.” 

“Federal  bureaucrats  take  these  taxpayers’  funds  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  then  send  them  back  to  you  and  say,  in  essence,  ‘Your 


local  government  officials  do  not  have  the  morality,  ability  and 
intelligence  enough  to  decide  how  these  funds  are  to  be  used, 
so  we’ve  got  to  decide  that  in  Washington.’  ”  “Integration  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  State.” 

Poverty:  Wallace  has  said,  “you’ve  got  to  let  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  help  eliminate  poverty.  .  .  .  The  free  enterprise 
system  produces  jobs  and  employment.  And  jobs  themselves 
can  do  away  with  more  poverty  than  all  the  agencies  in  the 
country.” 

“I’d  rather  cut  out  some  of  this  so-called  poverty  program  .  .  . 
However,  I  am  for  aid  to  the  elderly.  When  people  get  to  be  75 
and  80  years  old,  that’s  humanitarian.” 

Civil  Liberties:  Wallace  has  said  that  he  could  tolerate  some 
dissent  but  never  the  “treason”  of  college  professors  who  ad¬ 
vocate  a  Vietcong  victory. 

“When  I  become  your  President,  I’m  going  to  root  out  every 
Communist  from  every  defense  plant.”  Wallace  contends  that 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  allows  Communists  “to  run  wild” 
in  the  country  by  working  in  defense  plants  while  Communists 
are  killing  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Riots:  “Riots  have  come  as  a  result  of  the  militance  of 
anarchists,  revolutionists  and  Communists  who  do  not  love  this 
country.” 

Supreme  Court:  According  to  Wallace,  “The  Supreme  Court 
is  insane.” 

Crime:  Wallace  said  his  “moral  support  to  law  enforcement 
officials  .  .  .  would  help  bring  about  law  and  order.” 

Gun  Control:  Wallace  has  said  that  the  Government  should 
register  Communists,  not  guns. — June  12,  1968 
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